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THE CID.—No. VI. 






“ Dead the king Don Sancho lieth,— 
Lo! where round his body kneel, 
Sorely wailing, knights and nobles, 
All the flower of Castille. 
But my Cid Rodrigo Diaz 
Most of all his loss doth feel. 


Tears adown his cheeks come trickling 
As he thus in grief doth say,— 

‘Woe is thee, my king, my lord! 
Woe! woe for Castille that day, 

When, in spite of me, Zamora 
Leaguer'd was with this array ! 


Neither God nor man he feared, 
Who to this did counsel thee; 

Who did urge thee thus to 
*Gainst the laws of chivalry.’ ” 


Then, turning to the surrounding nobles, he 
proposed ‘that a challenge should be sent to 
Zamora before the sun went down. This he, 
by reason of his cath, could not offer, but it 
was undertaken by Diego Ordofiez, the flower of 
the renowned house of Lara, “who had been 
wont to lie at the king’s feet.” He rode up 
to the walls of the city, and cried with a loud 
voice,— 


“<¢Lying hounds and traitors are ye, 
All who in Zamora live ; 
For within your walls protection 
To a traitor ye do give. 
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Those who shelter lend to traitors, 
Traitors are themselves, I trow ; 

And as such I now impeach ye, 
And as such I curse ye now. 


Cursed be your wives and children! 
Cursed be your babes unborn! 
Cursed be your youth, your aged— 

All that joy, and all that mourn! 


Cursed eke be your forefathers, 
That they gave ye life and breath ! 
Cursed be the bread, the water, 
Which such traitors nourisheth ! 


Cursed be men, women, children! 
Cursed be the great, the small! 

Cursed be the dead, the living— 
All within Zamora’s wall! 


Lo! I come to prove ye traitors— 
Ready stand I on this plain 
Five to meet in single combat, 
As it is the wont in Spain.’ 


Out then spake the Count Gonzalo— 
Ye shall hear what he did say :— 

* What wrong have our infants done ye? 
What our babes unborn, I pray ? 


Wherefore curse ye thus our women ? 
Why our aged and our dead ? 

Wherefore curse our cattle? wherefore 
All our fountains and our bread ? 


Know that for this foul impeachment 
Thou must battle do with five ? 
Answer made he, ‘ Ye are traitors— 

All who in Zamora live!’ ” 


Then said Don Arias, “ Would I had never been 
born, if it be in truth as thou sayest; nevertheless, [ 
accept thy challenge, to prove that it is not so.” Then, 
turning to the citizens, he said, “ Men of great honour 
and esteem, if there be among ye any who hath had 
aught to do with this treachery, let him speak out and 
confess it, and I will straightway quit this land, and go 
in exile to Africa, that I may not be conquered in 
battle as a traitor and a villain.” 

With one voice all replied, 


“ ¢ Fire consume us, Count Gonzalo, 
If in this we guilty be! 
None of us within Zamora 
Of this deed had privity. 
Dolfos only is the traitor ; 
None but he the king did slay. 
Thou canst safely go to battle— 
God will be thy shield and stay.’” 


Though the Infanta with tears besought Don Arias 
to regard his hoary head, and forego so perilous an 
emprise, he insisted that he and his four sons should 
accept the challenge, “ because he had been called a 
traitor.” 

«€ Deem it little worth, my lady, 
That I go forth to the strife ; 
For unto his lord the vassal 
Oweth wealth, and fame, and life.’ ” 


The combat which ensued brings to mind the de- 
scription given by Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth,’ of old Torquil and his sons in the battle be- 
tween the Highland clans Chattan and Quhele. We 
must not, however, omit to notice a romance which 
describes the knighting of Pedro, one of the sons of 
Don Arias, previous to the battle. It tells us that 
after he had watched his arms before the altar, mass 
was sung by the bishop, who also blessed each piece 
of armour ere it was donned, and that the young 
squire was then dubbed by his father, who added some 
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«¢ Rise a knight, son of my bosom ! 
A knight of noble race thou art ; 
That God make thee all thou shouldst be, 
Is the fond wish of my heart. 


True and upright be to all men ; 
Traitors shun thou and despise ; 
Of thy friends be thou the bulwark— 

Terror of thine enemies; 


Firm in trial, bold in peril, 
Mighty in the battle-field. 
Smite not, son, thy vanquish’d foeman, 
When the steel he cannot wield ; 
But as long as in the combat 
He doth lance or sword oppose, 
Spare thou neither thrusts nor slashes, 
Be not niggard of thy blows.’” 


The “fond wishes” of the old Count were, alas! soon 
disappointed, for on the first encounter with Don 
Diego Ordoitez, Pedro Arias was slain. Such was also 
the fate of his two brothers Diego and Hernan, but 
the latter, when mortally wounded, struck Don Diego's 
charger, which, furious with pain carried his rider 
out of the lists, so that the umpires declared it to be a 
drawn battle. 

Bravely did the old Count bear up against his heavy 
loss, as is shown by a short but beautiful romance 
which describes the funeral procession of one of his 
sons. In the midst of a troop of three hundred horse- 
men was borne the corpse, in a wooden coffin : 


“ Five score noble damsels wail him, 
Of his kindred every one ; 
Some an uncle, some a cousin, 
Some bewail a brother gone. 


But the fair Urraca Hernando, 
Deepest is her grief, I ween.” 


This was probably his true love, or it might have 
been the Infanta herself, who was his foster-sister. 
“How well,” says the romance, “doth the old Arias 
Gonzalo comfort them !” 


«“¢ Wherefore weep ye thus, my damsels ? 
Why so bitterly bemoan ? 
In no tavern-brawl he perish'd ; 
Wherefore then so woe-begone ? 


But he died before Zamora, 
Pure your honour to maintain ;— 
Died he as a knight should die, 
Died he on the battle-plain,’” 


It does not appear that Arias Gonzalo or his sons 
were in any way guilty of the treacherous murder of 
the king Don Sancho. Suspicion would rather attach 
to the Infanta Urraca, who, according to the Chronicle, 
had promised Bellido Dolfos whatever he might ask, 
if he would cause the siege to be raised. On the 
ultimate fate of this miscreant, further than that he 
was imprisoned by Don Arias, both Chronicle and 
romances are wholly silent. 


THE SPRING FAIR AT PESTH, HUNGARY. 
(From Spencer’s Travels in Circassia.} 

As I happened to be at Pesth during the great spring fair, I was 
not only ided with ample materials for amusement, but an 
opportunity of seeing the motley psig of natives and 
strangers which are usually attrac on this occasion; for 
though the Magyars, who have given their name to Hungary, 
are the greatest landed proprietors, and hold the reins of go- 
vernment, yet they are inferior in numerical force to the Sclavo- 
nians & oe the original inhabitants. These are — 
into at least half a dozen separate tribes, each speaking a different 
patois; and if to them we add the colonies of Germans, Walla- 








knightly counsel :— 


chians, Greeks, Armenians, French, Italians, Jews, and Gipsies, 
speaking their own languages, and retaining their national man- 
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mers, customs, and religions, we may term Hungary a miniature 
picture of Europe. 

My first lounge was through the fair, which afforded as many 
groups for the painter as for the observer of life and manners, 
The Babel-like confusion of tongues was endless; and the cos- 
tume and appearance of the motley tribes could not have been 
equalled in variety by any other fair in Europe, or even by the 
most entertaining maskers that ever trod the Piazza San Marco, 
or the Corso at Rome; because here each performed his natural 
character. The most prominent figures in the group were ever 
the proud Magyars, particularly those just arrived from the pro- 
vinces. The dress of some of these noblemen was indeed singu- 
lar, consisting of a tight sheep-skin coat, or mantle, the woolly 
side inwards; while the was gaudily embroidered all 
over with the gayest flowers of the parterre, in coloured silk, 
among which the tulip was ever the most prominent. Those 
whose wealth permitted it, were to be seen habited in their half- 
military, half-civil costume; and you might in truth fancy from 
their haughty demeanour, that you were beholding a feudal lord 
of our own country of the middle ages, as, mounted on their fiery 
steeds, and armed with sword and pistols, they galloped through 
the parting multitude, upon whom, when the slightest interrup- 
tion occurred, they glanced with scorn and contempt. 

Among crowds of Jews, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Tyrolians, 
Germans, Sclavonians, Italians, and Hungarian peasants, were 
groups of gipsies, their black matted locks shading their wild 
sunburnt countenances, exhibiting their dancing-dogs, bears, and 
monkeys, or playing a lively tune for the amusement of the sur- 
rounding multitude, these itinerants being the popular musicians 
of H y- In another part of the fair, mountebanks on ele- 
vated platforms were relating the exploits of the famous robber 
Schrubar in the great forest of Bakony; or the ravages com- 
mitted by the dreadful monster, half-serpent, half-flying dragon, 
that lately rose out of the Balaton Lake, together with the most 
veritable history of the reappearance of the renowned Merman, 
who had inhabited, for the last two years, his own extensive do- 
main, the Hansag marshes. All these astonishing marvels, 
besides hundreds of others, were listened to by the peasants not 
only with attentive ears, but open mouths, and were illustrated 
by paintings as large as life, depicting the extraordinary wonders, 
executed in a style which set all imitation at defiance. 

Bread, cakes, cheeses, vegetables, &c. were heaped on high in 
the streets, with the owners of each separate pile squatted in the 
midst. The savoury odour of frying sausages attracted some 
gourmands; whilst others feasted on the lighter refreshments of 
pastry which the accomplished cuisiniers were preparing for their 
gratification. But the popular viand was evidently the cray- 
fish, which all ranks, Eohever otherwise engaged, were inces- 
santly consuming; nor did they in this manifest any deficiency 
in gotit, as the flavour of the little dainties was really excellent, 
and I have rarely seen them exceeded in size. Indeed, to thread 
the mazes of this great Hungarian fair, so as to obtain a view of 
its rarities, was an undertaking of no little difficulty, on account 
of the immense pyramids of wool, hides, tobacco, and other raw 
materials, which ever stood in the way; and as these articles 
were most tempting bates to the cupidity of the Jewish traders, 
they might constantly be scen making use of all their cajoling 
eloquence, while prevailing upon the artless peasant to dispose 
of his wares ata price little more than nominal. When, how- 
ever, the case was reversed, and the gaudy merchandise of the 
Jew and Armenian traders induced the t to become a pur- 
chaser, the balance of trade was ppromenen | against ee 

But, perhaps, of all the groups over which my eye wandered, 
none a strongly arrested a attention than the Saxon colo- 
nists: these were attired in the same costume in which their 
ancestors, some centuries gone by, had emigrated from their 
father-land, their blue eyes and heavy quiet countenances form- 
ing a striking contrast to the vivid glances of the half-Asiatic 
people around them, Nor were their moral traits less distinctly 
detined ; for the t German, well knowing he was in the 
society of some of the most accomplished pickpockets on the 
Continent, wisely determined that they should not prey u 
him ; he did not once remove his hand from his pocket, while 
his good woman never failed to keep watch behind, attended by 
her little ones, who, on the approach of the half-wild gipsy, 
timidly covered their flaxen heads in the many folds of mam- 
ma’s cumbrous petticoat. 

I would, above all things, recommend every traveller who 
may visit Pesth during the spring fair, not to leave it without 
taking a morning’s ramble through the town. He will then see 

of men, women, and children lying about the streets, 
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beneath the piazzas, or in the numerous barks on the river, with 
no other covering save the canopy of Heaven and their own 
sheep-skin mantles: he will also, still more to his surprise, be- 
hold them anointing their persons with lard, in order to protect 
themselves during the day from the effect of heat, and the bites 
of vermin and insects. 





In wonder all philosophy began; in wonder it ends; and 
admiration fills up the interspace. But the first wonder is 
the offspring of ignorance; the last is the parent of adoration. 
— Coleridge. 


Cottages of Bengal._—The cottage of Bengal, with its trim 
curved thatched roof and cane walls, is the best looking in In- 
dia. Those of Hindoostan are tiled, and built of clay or unburnt 
bricks; and though equally convenient, have less neatness of 
appearance. The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs of the 
Deccan village look as if they were mere uncovered ruins, and 
are the least pleasing to the eye of any. Farther south, though 
the material is the same, the execution is much better; and the 
walls, being painted in broad perpendicular streaks of white and 
red, have an appearance of neatness and cleanness,—Mr, Elphin- 
stone's History of India, 





‘alue of Thread for Lace.—The exquisitely fine thread which 
is made in Hainault and Brabant, for the purpose of being worked 
into lace, has occasionally attained a value almost incredible. 
A thousand to fifteen hundred francs is no unusual price for it by 
the pound; but some has actually been spun by hand of so ex- 
quisite a texture as to be sold at the rate of ten thousand francs, 
or upwards of 400/., for a single pound weight. Schools have 
been established to teach both the netting of the lace and draw- 
ing of designs by which to work it; and the trade at the present 
moment is stated to be in a more flourishing condition than it 
has ever been known before, even in the most palmy days of the 
Netherlands.—Mr. Emerson Tennent’s Belgium. 


Game of Football, n Holborn or the Strand.—If the mob 
round the pillory was safely passed, there was another mob often 
to be encountered. Rushing along Cheapside, or Covent Gar- 
den, or by the Maypole in the Strand, came the football players. 
It is scarcely conceivable, when London had settled into civili- 
zation, little more than a century ago—when we had our famed 
Augustan age of Addisons and Popes—when laced coats, and 
flowing wigs, and silver buckles ventured into the streets, and 
the beau prided himself on 

“ The mice conduct of a clonded cane,—" 

that the great thoroughfare through which men now move “ in- 
tent on high designs” should be a field for football :— 

“ The prentice quits his shop to join the crew; 

Increasing crowds the flying game pursue.” 
This is no poetical fiction. It was the same immediately after 
the Restoration. D’Avenant's Frenchman thus complains of the 
streets of London :—“I would now make a safe retreat, but that 
methinks I am stopped by one of your heroic games, called 
football ; which I conceive (under your fayour) not very conve- 
niently civil in the streets, especially in such irregular and nar- 
row roads as Crooked Lane. Yet it argues your courage, much 
like your military pastime of throwing at cocks. But your 
mettle would be more magnified (since you have long allowed 
those two valiant exercises in the streets) to draw archers 
from Finsbury, and during high market let them at butts 
in Cheapside.” It was the same in the days of Elizabeth. To 
this game went the sturdy apprentices, with all the train of 
idlers in a motley population; and, when their bleod was up, 
as it generally was in this exercise, which Stubbes calls “a 
bloody and murthering practice, rather than a fellowly sport or 
pastime,” they had little heed to the passengers in the streets, 
whether they were passing by— 
“ a velvet justice, with a long 

Great train of blue coats twelve or fourteen strong ;” 
or a gentle lady on her palfrey, wearing her “visor made of 
velvet.” The courtier, described in Hall, had an awful chance 
to save his “ periwinke ” in such an encounter, when, with his 
“ bonnet vail’d,” according to the “ courtesies” of his time, 

“ Travelling in along London way” 
he has to recover his “auburn locks” from the “ditch” that 
crosses the thoroughfare.—London, x 
a 2 
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(Source of the Ravensbourne.) 


RAILWAY RAMBLES. 
THE RAVENSBOURNE RIVER. 


weet, fresh, and balmy as are 
the breezes, fair the skies, and 
tender the foliage of the young- 
est and gentlest of the seasons, 
Spring, yet how few of us seem 
to appreciate its peculiar love- 
liness; how few of us hurry 
forth to enjoy it where alone it 
can be enjoyed, 7 the green 
fields and hedgerows, or on the glorious 
heaths now revelling in all the splendour 
of the golden blossoms of the furze. The 
proverbial uncertainty of the season is 
probably the chief cause of its being so 
neglected ; in fact, it must be owned that 
Spring is sometimes little better than a 
name with us: to-day it is summer, come 
before its time; to-morrow winter, still 
lingering when we thought we had fairly 
got rid of him for another year. But the 
less of the real spring we have, the more 
surely should we enjoy it when it is ours. Then let us 
not lose this bright morning, which seems to promise 
a beautiful day, but, leaving the town “ buried in 
smoke and sleep,” 
“ Wander o'er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 

From the bent bush, as through the verdant maze 

Of sweetbriar hedges we pursue our walk.” 


The Ravensbourne rises-on Keston Common, near 
the border of Surrey, and flows northward past the town 
of Bromley and the village of Lewisham, and between 
the towns of Greenwich and Deptford, into the Thames. 
It turns several mills, and supplies Greenwich and 
Deptford with water by means of waterworks. It is 
navigable for nearly a mile up to Deptford Bridge for 
lighters and other small craft. The whole length of 
the Ravensbourne is about ten miles. The head of the 
Ravensbourne shall be our starting-point ; its course 









from thence to the Thames at Deptford, our course: 
from Deptford we can return to the great town again 
ee Greenwich Railway, for we propose in these 
mbles to use that magnificent mode of locomotion 
in whatever way may be most convenient to us, or to 
those who, interested in the scenes described, or the 
associations with which these scenes are connected, 
may honour us by personally wandering through the 
same routes. We therefore make no apology for com- 
mencing with a ramble to the railway before-men- 
tioned, or in leaving the Elephant and Castle by the 
older, slower, but more picturesque conveyance. So 
the Tunbridge Wells coach sets us down by one of 
the lodge gates of Holwood Park, thirteen miles from 
London ; from thence a road leads to Keston Cross, 
where there is a well-known inn, standing, it is su 
, on the site of some old cross, and which, with its 
t and ostler, has been commemorated by Hone in 
some of the rambles about London described in his 
*Table-Book.” At Keston Cross we turn to the left, and 
pass along a road bordered by wild-looking park plan- 
tations, where the graceful and feathery birch is seen 
rising toa considerable height, its slender stems frosted 
as it were with silver. Ata short distance, the road, 
which has been gradually rising, opens upon a heath 
spreading oe a considerable distance on the right ; 
on the left is Holwood Park, with the beautiful lodge, 
and in front the summit of the eminence known as 
Holwood Hill. Just at the foot of this hill the heath 
opens into a long hollow, where first we find the source 
of the Ravensbourne, and then three large artificial 
ponds formed by its waters. Beyond the latter its 
stream is so as to be imperceptible to the 
eye as it flows through some broad meadows par- 
tially screened by.plantations. Among the other fea- 
tures.of this beautiful place, we must not omit to 
notice one of those picturesque objects, so charac- 
teristie of an English landscape, the windmill on the 
heath on our left, and the distant hills, yet bathed 
in the purple light of the morning, of Norwood 
and Forest Hill, beside which the great metropolitan 
dome may be often seen in front, and Shooter's Hill, 
Chiselhurst, &c. to the right. The history or tradition 
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of the origin of the Ravensbourne is thus described by 
Hone :—** When Ceasar was encamped here, his troops 





(Mill, Keston Common.} 


were in great need of water, and none could be found 
in the vicinity. Observing, however, that a raven fre- 
one alighted near the camp, and conjecturing that 
it was for the purpose of quenching its thirst, he ordered 
the coming of the bird to be watched for, and the spot 
to be particularly noted. This was done, and the 
result was as he anticipated. The object of the raven’s 
resort was this little spring ; from thence Cesar derived 
asupply of water for the Roman legions; and from the 
circumstance of its discovery, the spring was called the 
Raven’s bourne or brook.” The water was formerly 
in great repute for its medicinal virtues, and was used 
to Pathe in. Till about the commencement of the 
present century there was a bathing-house, overhung 
with some very beautiful trees. The spring and the 
heath then formed the great objects of attraction to the 
gentry and other residents of the neighbourhood for 
some miles round: ona bright summer day, Keston 
Common (as the heath is called) might often be seen 
dotted, as it were, with parties of people, the gay cos- 
tume of the ladies contrasted upon the brown heath, 
and the air ringing with the sounds of laughter and 
music. The crystel waters of the Ravensbourne now 
rise into the circular basin shown in our engraving, 
through small holes with which its bottom is entirely 
pierced: from the basin they flow through an opening 
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near its top into a concealed trough, and then into the 
first of the ponds. It never stops, never dries up; it 
flows to-day as it flowed two thousand years ago, when 
Cesar saw it. bubbling up almost concealed in the 
brown heath. The Roman camp referred to in the 
tradition yet remains, for a part of its course, in excel- 
lent preservation. We pass towards it through Hol- 
wood Park, along a fine wild-looking dell known as the 
“Vale of Thorns,” which leads up to the beautiful 
mansion of Holwood: before reaching the latter, how- 
ever, we turn off to the left, where we presently find 
ourselves upon the outer of the three banks or bastions 
of earth which defended it, all now surmounted by 
lines of trees. The shape was irregular, and appears 
to have followed the course of the ground, which here 
forms a large-elevated terrace. There is little doubt 
but this was the Roman station of Noviomagus. Ro- 
man bricks and tiles have been continually turned up 
by the plough, coins found, &c. Holwood House 
stands on the site of the mansion formerly inhabited 
by William Pitt, and in which, we have been informed, 
he had a room almost entirely hung round with the 
chief political caricatures of the day that had been 
levelled at him. An oak, with a short but immensely 
thick trunk, in the park, is known as Pitt’s Oak: its 
shade was a favourite spot with him. The present 
mansion of Holwood is very handsome and large, and 
commands from its eastern front a most extensive and 
charming valley, bounded in the distance by the hills 
about Seven Oaks and Knowle. 

From Keston Common, on and near which we have 
been so long tarrying, we walk across the fields into the 
high road towards Hayes, which presently takes us 
througi: another heath, also glowing with golden blos- 
soms, and which some of the numerous flock of sheep 
interspersed abroad are nibbling off (dainty epicures) 
with a gusto that must gladden the heart of a poet to 
behold. The heath is soon exchanged in for a 
high road, but it is a very pleasant one, and ‘bordered 
by a luxuriant foliage most of the way, and 

“ Every co; 
Deep tangled, tree ‘jen, oni be 
Bending with dewy moisture o'er the heads 
Of the gay choristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony.” 


Beautiful mansions too, here and there, with their 
extensive pleasure-grounds, and small cottages with 
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(Yew-tree in Hayes Churchyard.] 
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their little garden-plots in front, attract the eye, and 
remind us that summer monopolizes not all those 
beautiful tribe which form the poetry of the soil. 
Along the “ blushing borders” we see— 


“ The daisy, primrose, violet blue, 
And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; 
The yellow wall-flower, stain’d with iron-brown, 
And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 
From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemones ; auriculas, enriched 
With shining meal, o'er all their velvet leaves ; 
And full ranunculus of glowing red.” 


The principal attraction of Hayes is its connection 
with the Pitt family, the elder having built the house, 
and the younger having been born here. Where they 
lived, the rooks, cawing so obstreperously in the trees 
which overhang the lofty wall on our left, tell us 
poelaty enough. So attached was the great Earl of 

hatham to the place he had built and adorned, that 
having sold it in 1766, when some other estate came 
into his ion, he could not rest till he had re- 
purchased it, which he succeeded in doing in 1768. 
All the latter years of his life were spent here, the im- 

rovement of Hayes forming his chief occupation. 
he church opposite is a curiously old and patched 
building—fiints, bricks, and stone huddled together ; 
old windows closed up here, and new ones opened 
there. After Chatham’s funeral, the flags used on that 
occasion were set up in Hayes Church, and there left 
till they rotted away. No vestige of them, no tablet, 
no inscription, reminds you, as you walk through the 
church, of the distinguished man, who had doubtless so 
often worshipped in it. The churchyard is quite a 
model of the rustic old English burial-place, with its 
long luxuriant grass, and quiet-looking pleasant as- 
t. In the corner is a magnificent yew, the entire 
ody of which is gone, leaving but a mere shell split 
into two or three parts, yet putting forth a noble 
array of branches and leaves, as though it had but now 
reached its prime. Of its age we should not like to 
venture even a guess, it must be so very old. We 
have given a representation of this tree in the pre- 

ceding page. 

[To be concluded in an early number.) 





POST-OFFICE DISPATCH IN 1717 AND IN 
1841. 


THE RAILWAY POST-OFFICE. 


Tue General Post-Office in London, if viewed in rela- 
tion with the system of which it is the focus and centre, 
is one of the most interesting establishments in the 
metropolis. That system, directed and conducted 
within those extensive ranges of apartments and spa- 
cious offices, is so complete in its organization, that it 
maintains not only the means of communication with 
every part of the habitable globe, but also, when called 
upon, with any individual in any part of it, and that 
with a rapidity and certainty truly admirable. In a 
couple of weeks a letter committed to its care is safely 
delivered in New York, or, in six weeks, at Bombay ; 
and thus distant communities and individuals, separated 
from each other by half the circumference of the globe, 
are assisted in their mutual co-operations, and may 
combine their efforts in the most advantageous manner 
in all those commercial undertakings which are so 
essential to the happiness and prosperity of civilized 
man. 

The machinery in daily operation in London for 
affording the means of communication with other parts 
of the United Kingdom, could only perform its re- 
quired functions by great energy and activity and the 
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most admirable division of labour. On a Saturday, 
when the number considerably exceeds the average of 
other days, there are not far short of a hundred thou- 
sand letters and as many newspapers dispatched, and 
nearly the whole of them are received after five o'clock. 
They are collected from about two hundred and seventy 
receiving-houses, situated within a distance of three 
miles, and from above two hundred others beyond that 
distance, but within a circle of twelve miles of the 
General Post-Office. The letters posted in the outer 
circle are brought in on horseback and in mail-gi 
and those from the inner circle by mail-carts, or by 
the letter-carriers, about two hundred and seventy in 
number, who go with a bell through their respective 
districts and collect the letters which were too late for 
the receiving-houses, and afterwards hurry off with 
them to the General Post-Office. There are several 
branch offices, centrically situated in different parts of 
the metropolis, which do not close until six, and the 
letters posted there do not reach the principal office 
until about twenty minutes past six. The boxes at the 
central office close also at six, but a very large number 
of letters are received from that hour until seven, on 
payment of one penny; and a small number from 
that time until half-past seven for the fee of six- 
nce. Thus the great exertions for effecting the 
ispatch of the mails are crowded into the two or three 
preceding hours, during which the Inland Office is a 
scene of extraordinary bustle and activity. Thea 
pearance of the large hall through which the public 
pass is lively and animated beyond description, and 
those who cannot obtain a sight of that which is pass- 
ing within the interior, will be interested by the scene 
which is presented without, especially at afew minutes 
before six, when files of newsyenders’ men and boys 
are incessantly arriving with their sacks, and the letter- 
boxes are still more numerously thronged. The mo- 
ment of closing the letter-boxes and newspaper window 
(except on payment of a fee) has only become “a scene” 
or “a sight” since the reduction of the stamp-duty on 
newspapers, in 1836, and the adoption of the uniform 
rate of postage. Since the former of these periods the 
circulation of the London newspapers (one-third of 
which are sent into the country) has increased 35 per 
cent., and the number of letters, since January, 1840, 
has increased above 150 per cent. 

Each of the hundred thousand letters is, in the first 
instance, placed with the address uppermost, and is 
then stamped by hand at the rate of two hundred per 
minute. The are then sorted into masses, according 
to the great lines of road, at the rate of thirty per 
minute, and often three hundred persons are employed 
in afterwards sorting them for each of the seven hun- 
dred places for which bags are made up. The news- 
‘papers merely require to be faced and sorted, and the 
uniform rates of postage, instead of the complex system 
of charges by distances, have greatly facilitated the 
business connected with the dispatch of the mails. 
Every letter and newspaper, however, passes more than 
once through the hands of the sorters; but, at the ap- 
pointed time, to the very minute, the work is finished, 
and the bags are sealed. They are placed in large lea- 
thern sacks, and, as the clock strikes eight, are dragged 
into the Post-Office yard, and put into the mails and 
mail-carts. Since so large a bulk of the correspondence 
of the kingdom has been conveyed by railway, the bags 
have been taken to the railway stations by omnibuses, 
and nine of these vehicles now stand on the spot where 
the old Edinburgh, the Glasgow, the Holyhead, the 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other “ crack” mails of the 
day once drew up with their gallant teams. The total 
weight of the newspapers#and letters dispatched on a 
Saturday night, and including the bags, is above eight 





tons, and we should imagine that at least five tons 
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are dispatched by railway Each newspaper weighs, 
on an average, two ounces, and newspapers consti- 
tute between sixty and seventy per cent. of the total 
dispatches, the letters about twenty per cent., and the 
bags make up the remainder of the weight. 

The north of England, the whole of Scotland, and 
the greater part of Ireland, with parts of Wales, are 
connected with London by means of the Birmingham 
Railway ; and four out of the nine omnibuses or post- 
office accelerators are loaded with the correspondence 
for those parts of the country and for Birmingham 
and intermediate and collateral places; three proceed 
to the station of the South-Western Railway, with the 
correspondence for all parts of Hants and the western 
counties ; and the correspondence for Bristol and in- 
termediate and surrounding places, also for South Wales 
and the south of Ireland, is conveyed in two omnibuses 
to the station of the Great Western Railway at Padding- 
ton. Two accelerators await the arrival of the morning- 
mails at each of the three stations, and bring the bags, in 
the care of guards, to the General Post-Office. The ac- 
celerators in connection with the Birmingham Railwa 
proceed to the Euston Square station, which they reach 
in about eighteen minutes, and are driven into a part of 
the premises not accessible to the public, each being 
attended by a mail-guard, seated inside. The railway 
servants immediately carry the large sacks toa huge- 
looking machine, which, with an accompanying tender, 
is the last of a long train of carriages. This caravan 
is the Railway Post-office. In ten or twelve minutes 
the omnibuses are emptied of their contents, and the 
train of carriages is then wound up to the station at 
Camden Town, where the engine is attached, and the 
Primrose Hill tunnel soon prevents us hearing the 
thunder of their rapid progress. 

The Railway Post-office is a carriage sixteen feet long, 
seven and a half feet wide, and six and a half feet high, 
and is fitted up as a sorting-room, with counters and 
desks, and tiers of neatly-labelled boxes or pigeon- 
holes. While the train is moving at a rate which oc- 
casionally exceeds thirty miles an hour, two clerks 
are coolly engaged in sorting letters and arranging 
letter-bags, and while maintaining the same speed, 
letter-bags belonging to towns on or near the line are 
taken up by an ingenious contrivance, which is 
the invention of Mr. Ramsey, of the General Post- 
Office. The bags to be taken up are hung upon 
a beam close upon the line, and on being detached 
from it, as the train , fall into a net spread out 
from the exterior of the Railway Post-office, while the 
bags to be delivered are simply dropped into the road. 
The letter-bag so taken up is opened, and its con- 
tents sorted. Thus a bag taken up at Watford may 
contain letters for Leighton Buzzard, or for other 

laces northward. These letters are distributed in the 

oxes labelled with the names of the towns for which 
they are destined, before reaching which the letters are 
collected and put into the proper bag, which is left 
while at full speed at many of the stations. If the 
engine did not stand in need of a supply of water, and 
passengers were not leaving the line at the different 
towns, the post-office business would scarcely require 
any stoppages. The time allowed cannot exceed three 
minutes at some of the stations, at some five, and at 
others ten mirutes are allowed, but at Birmingham, 
which is so important a central point, the train stops 
half an hour. 

The correspondence for Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby, Rotherham, Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, York, Dar- 
lington, and for the districts which surround each of 
these places; also for Edinburgh and the east of Scot- 
land, with intermediate ey is detached at Rugby, 
eighty-two miles from the Euston Square station, the 
lines of railway from thence being opened to Dar- 
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lington, 264 miles from London, which is reached by 
aquarter past nine in the morning, or twelve hours 
and three-quarters after leaving London. This great 
north-eastern line has various branches, there being 
one to Nottingham, one to Sheffield, one to Leeds, and 
one to Hull. The letter-bags are under the care of 
guards, who leave and take up bags only where the 
train stops. ‘ 

The Railway Post-office, with the clerks, continues 
its route to Birmingham; thence by the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway to Parkside, where the Liverpool and 
Manchester, and part of the Irish correspondence, is 
detached, and conveyed by the railway between those 
towns. From Parkside, which is én the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, the line northward is continued 
by the Nerth Union Railway to Preston, and thence by 
the Preston and Lancaster Railway to Lancaster, dis- 
tant 241 miles from London, and which is reached in 
eleven hours and a half, or before eight o'clock in the 
morning. The clerks are occupied during the whole 
night in taking up and delivering bags, and in sorting 
their contents. At ten stations the bags are dropped 
or taken up by means of the bag-apparatus, at two this 
is effected by hand without stopping, and at nineteen 
others the train stops. The number of stations between 
London and Lancaster is thirty-one, and it is necessary 
to observe great regularity in the rate of travelling, to 
prevent confusion in the operations which are all the 
time going forward in the post-office. The distance 
between these stations averages about eight miles; one 
station is eighteen miles distant from any other, and one 
is only three miles and a quarter. Every twent 
minutes, therefore, on an average, bags are to be left 
and taken up, and extraordinary care and vigilance 
must be required to perform all the necessary opera- 
tions, and, under such circumstances, without failure 
and error. The number of clerks employed in the de- 
partment of the Railway Post-office is eighteen. Eight 
work between London and Birmingham, and ten 
between Birmingham and Lancaster. The night-work 
is performed by twelve clerks; and the correspondence 
by the homie not being so heavy, the services of six 
clerks only are required. Bags are made up in the 
night-office for above fifty different towns, and in the 


day-office for about —~ The gross number of bags 
received in one day by both offices is, we a 
e about 


nearly five hundred, containing on an aver 
twenty thousand letters. Both the day and night mails 
start respectively from London and Lancaster within 
two or three hours of each other, and should thérefore 
meet somewhere about midway between the two places ; 
and as the journey occupies twelve hours, there is con- 
sequently always one up and one down mail on the rail- 
road. The distance between London and Lancaster is 
performed in nine hours and a quarter, exclusive of 
stoppages. The railway here terminates, and the letter- 
bags for Glasgow and the west of Scotland and inter- 
mediate places, and for the north of Ireland, are con- 
veyed by the mail-coaches. 

The principle by which the charge for conveying the 
mails by the different railways should be determined, 
involved at first many difficult considerations. As 
the question has been settled, the Post-Office_neither 
contributes towards the interest of the capital expended 
in the first construction of the railway nor its repair, 
nor towards any expenses connected with the heavy 
traffic. The amount of capital invested in the neces- 
sary buildings, engines, tools, &c. for the passenger 
oe | light goods traffic was ascertained, and allowance 
was made fora return of profit upon such capital to 
the amount of six per cent., to which one and a half 
per cent. was added for wear and tear. The sum thus 
obtained was next divided by the number of trips 
annually required by the Post-Office, and the amount 
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*r trip again subdivided, so as to apportion to the 
‘ost-Office that part only of the expense which arose 
out of conveying the gross weight taken on Ms account, 
the calculation being made on the average weight of a 
nger-train, exclusive of the engine and tender. 
‘he railway companies appear to have acted in a 
liberal spirit in coming to this arrangement, the result 
of which is that the Post-Office pays only for the weight 
of its own carriage and the contents. The weight of 
the Railway Post-office, with the tender, bags, clerks, 
&c., is stated by Mr. Wishaw, in his work on Railways, 
to be above nine tons. 

In a few ere the transmission of the mails by the 
railways will have become so general, that scarcely a 
single mail-coach will be required from London. In 
1837 there were twenty-seven which left nightly, 
travelling above 5500 miles in the aggregate before 
they reached their respective destinations. It is im- 
possible to have witnessed their disappearance one by 
one without a feeling of regret. There are. but ten 
now left, two of which are only pair-horse mails; and 
several mails will be superseded before the summer is 
over. The number of miles travelled by the direct and 
cross-road mails, in 1837, was upwards of 6,500,000 
miles, or above 260 times the circumference of the 
globe. The English mail-coach was indicative of the 
national energy and spirit, and also of the taste of a 
large number of our countrymen, in the gratification 
of which many were tempted to make exertions by 
which the public were the gainers rather than those 
who engaged in mail and stage coach speculations. 
The means of intercotrse reached a state of perfection 
which we may safely assert will never be paralleled. 
Some of the mails travelled at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour exclusive of stoppages, and yet this headlong 
rapidity, which became inseparably associated with the 
transmission of letters, commenced only towards the 
close of the last century, previous to which the average 

rogress of the mails did not amount to four miles an 
our; and those from London, instead of starting to a 
minute, and being timed by chronometers, left at a 
period ranging from one to three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Palmer was the means of reforming this lazy 
system. The obstacles which he encountered are set 
forth in grave ‘ Parliamentary Reports,’ and at this 
day appear to us as inconceivable as they are amusing. 
The Post-Office authorities seem then to have been 
as anxious to put on the drag as their successors have 
been to render the mails punctual and rapid. One of 
the former, Mr. Hodgson, “ did not see why the post 
should be the swiftest conveyance in England.” This 
was in 1797. Mr. Draper, another gentleman employed 
in the Post-Office, declared that “ the post cannot travel 
with the same expedition as chaises and diligences do, 
on account of the business necessary to be done at the 
Office in each town through which it passes ;” and he 
objected to coaches as travelling too fast. Mr. Palmer 
proposed to allow the guard a quarter of an hour at 
the different post-towns; but this was not enough in 
Mr. Draper's opinion, and half an hour would be re- 
quired in many places. Would that Mr. Draper could 
have taken his seat in the Travelling Post-office some 
night on itsjourney to Lancaster! Mr. Palmer’s theory 
of accelerating the mails appeared worthless in the eyes 
of Mr. Hodgson, because it was founded on an “ im- 
ibility,” which consisted in supposing “that the 
Bath mail could be brought to London in sixteen or 
eighteen hours.” These worthy gentlemen must have 
regretted most, affectionately the good times when the 
mail conveyance, instead of being hurried at what in 
their day was the unparalleled rapidity of eight miles 
an hour, travelled at the leisurely rate shown by the 
following ‘time bill’ for the year 117, when four miles 
an hotir were performed, exclusive of stoppages. There 
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was a notice at the head of this way-bill, signed by 
Lord Cornwallis, the postmaster-general, urging post- 
masters and others to use “all diligence and expe- 
dition.” 
“To the several postmasters betwixt London and 
East Grinstead. 
Haste, Haste, Post Haste! 


From the Letter-office in London, July 7th, 
1717, at half an hour past two in the 
morning. 

16 Received at Epsom, half an hour past six, 
and sent away three-quarters past. Alex. 
Findlater. 

3 Received at Leatherhead a quarter past 
seven, and sent away half an hour before 
eight. Ed. Badcock. 

5 Received at Dorking half an hour after 
eight, and sent away at nine. Chas. 
Castleman. 

G6 Received at Rygate half an hour rt ten, 
and sent away ateleven. John Bullock. 

16 Received at East Grinstead at half an hour 

— after three in the afternoon, 

46 

At the above rate, a letter dispatched from London 
on Monday night at eight o'clock, instead of reachin 

Lancaster at eight o'clock on Tuesday morning, woul 

not arrive until Thursday afternoon at four o'clock. 


Miles. 


- A letter may now be written from London on one day, 


and an answer to it. received from Lancaster on the 
Sollowing day... In 1717, and indeed long after that 
period, exactly a week would have been required before 
this desideratum could have been accomplished. 


Climate of Rome.—The temperature of Rome is generally 
mild and genial; frosts occur in January; but the thermometer 
seldom descends lower than 26° of Fahrenheit, and the midda 
sun generally produces a thaw. The tramontana, or a 
wind, sometimes however blows cold and piercing for days 
together. Snow falls at times, but it seldom remains on 
ground for more than aday. Orange-trees thrive in the open 
air, but lemon-trees require covering during the winter months, 
Rains are frequent and heavy in November and December, but 
fogs are rare. In the summer months the heat is at times 
oppressive, especially when the scirocco, or south wind, blows. 
The hour which follows sunset is considered the most un- 
wholesome in summer, and people avoid exposure to the open 
air.—-Penny Cyclopedia. 


A Slavonian Village.—We might have traversed a space of 
eight English miles, pausing from time to time to look round 
from the eminences that came in our way, when a Slavonian 
village, the first of the sort which we had seen, appeared in the 
distance. It reminded me more of the wigwams which I have 
seen inhabited by slaves in Jamaica, than of any settlement of 
labourers in any quarter of civilized Europe. It was a mere 
hamlet; containing, perhaps, some twenty huts, all of them cir- 
cular in their form, and thatched over with straw; and as they 
stood apart one from another, there needed but a small stretch of 
the fancy to regard them as the dwelling-places of Negroes, But 
the figures which passed to and from them—how sball I describe 
these # Their loose trowsers and short cloaks, their hats, broad 
in the brim, yet sharp and high in the crown, came’ upon us at 
first with an effect so strange I know not in what terms to 
define it. Had we been standing in any other situation than 
under the burning sun of a July day, I couid have fancied that 
we had fallen suddenly among a body of Esquimaux. And 
then their tools—their three-pronged spades, with handles twelve 
feet long at the least; their rude litters for the conveyance of 
corn-sheaves, their rakes, their fabricated on the exact model 
of the classics—and their ploughs, mere beams of timber put 
together in the most unworkmanlike manner ; all these were so 
different fromthe implements made ‘use of elsewhere, as more 
and more to im upon us an assurance that at length our 
craving after the novel in human society would be gratified. — 
Gleig’'s Hungary. 
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